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aterary Academy, Newark (New-Jersey-) 
Newark’*( N. J.) January 21, 1811. 





The -* JuvencLtse Exrostitror,’ from the variety \ 


and abundance of appropriate and interesting matter ‘ 
it contains ; from the natural arrangement and judi- 4 
cious execution of the whole ; and from its agreement, 


with Waxker, the best lexicographer of the age i 


$ 
' 


has a strong claim to universal introduction into ve | 
schools of our country. 


The ' Juvenile Spelling-Book and Expositor? with 


professor M‘Kean’s Sacred Extracts, I think, form an } 
excellent series of books for the use of the generality? 
of American schools. I add the Sacred Extracts, be- || 
cause, in a christian land, a judicious selection from }) 
the holy scriptures ought ever to be one of the princi- 
pal things to claim the attention of t:e youthful mind. | 
I am, Sir, your humble servant, ' 
TIMOTHY ALDEN. | 


P.S. You will please to accept my thanks, for the | 
Ast and 2dnumbers of the JuventLe Mrrror, which 
you were 80 kind as to send me, I think it aneat and 
accurate, publication, and replete with just and cor- 
rect sentiments on the important subjegt of education, 
the weight of which I have often fclt@@Wours, &c. 

FE. 2A. 
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From the Rev. S. Worcester, p D. 


Salem (Mass) Oct. 29, 1810, 
SIR, . 
» -Ehave examined the ‘Juvenr1Le Expositor’ with 
great satisfaction. The book is rich in rudimental | 
matter, well selected, and well arranged. The plan’ 
of instruction, which it proposes and for which it pro- 
vides, avpears to me to be excellent, and to combine 
many essential advantages. Wotle it assists the in- 
structor, it must greatly subserve the pleastire and the 
proficiency ofthe pupil. Your Reading lessons are ju, 
diciously chosen. They are happily adapted to’ the 
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By Gsoxce Ironsipz, A. M. Principal of 
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MA™MHBHATTAN SCHOOL, ON WEDNESDAY, THE 
12TH FEBRUARY, 1812, 


the Franklin Classicel Grammar School, 


NewYork. 


. Tue task assigned us is now completed, 
and so much to our satisfaction, that the great+ 
est praise is due to you for your zealous en- 
deavours to attain that readiness, and intimate 
acquaintance with the various branches of stu-— 
dy upon which you have just been examingff. 
The path of science is now fully open to you ; 
and by continuing your exertions a little longer 
in the mode of study prescribed to you, and in 
which you have already been so successful, you 
will, with the utmost ease, overcome whatever . 
obstacles may yet be in your way: and as some 
inducement to your assiduity and diligence, you, 
may rest assured that a good education adds 
the greatest lustre to the general amiableness 

of the female civaracter. 

The science of Grammar, although fatiguing 
and dry in the attainment of its first rudiments, 
goes farther to expand the human mind prac- 

tically, than the still more dry, abstract reason- 
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ings of philosophy. Pursue it, then, through 
all its branches, and by no means allow your- 
selves to make a stop, till you are as well’ac- 
quainted with the most intricate parts of syn- 
tax and prosody, as you already are with the 
more simple. 

Geography is a science, the study of which 
increases our pleasure as we proceed, and at 
all times affords us amusement and instruc 
tion ; to advise you, therefore, to the pursuit 
of this study, would only take up time, and be 
a sort of insult to your understanding. 

The utility of arithmeticis visible in every 
department and situation of life. Without a 
knowledge of numbers, all our other attain- 
ments must be lame and defective ; our read- 
ing must in some degree be without under- 
standing, and our geography merely a toy ; 
even our personal’ and private expences must 
be entrusted to the care of others, and our ig- 
norance render us always liable to imposition. 
From the experience you have already had, 
and the specimens you have shown, you appear 
to yalue and understand the exercise of mem- 
ory and judginent too well, to stand jn need of 
any admonition. 
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The excellent plan of instruction laid 
down by your Teacher, shows to those who 
confide you to his care, that their fondest hopes 
can be realized; and that he studies less the 
aérial phantom of public applause, than the 
solid and sterling merit of permanent useful- 
ness. Pursue the course you have begun, ex- 
ert and improve the talents which God has 
graciously bestowed upon you, and you need 
not doubt of success : and may the almighty 
Father of light and life illumine your under- 
standings, and direct your hearts to make all 
your studies redound to his glory; that, by the 
blessed influences of the Spirit of wisdom, ye 
may become wise. unto salvation, and at last 
become inheritors of the kingdom of heaven. 

I would now beg leave to address a few 
words to this respectable auditory, who have 
had the satisfaction (and those of them who are 
parents of these, the heartfelt gratification) of 
hearing and seeing those amiable young ladies 
pass an examination, which does the utmost 
credit both to Teacher and pupils. 

The ‘state of education in-our schools has 
hitherto been deplorable. The mode of incul- 
cation has been indescribable.....a fatrago of 
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noise, nonsense and quackery. Our offspring, 
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the delight of our hearts in the hey-day of life, 
the fond hope of our declining years, have been 

subjected to this: they have spent those pre- 

cious years, set apart for the acquirement of 
learning, in the study of a few hard words, the 

meaning of which they could not understand, 

and which for the most part vanished from 

their memories, like the shadow of a cloud in 
astorm. To instruct them in spelling, they 
have been obliged to. commit to memory the 
long columns of abstract words contained in the 
pages of our common spelling-books! To in- 
struct them.in the meaning of words, they 
have been obliged to repeat by rote the con- 
tents of a dictionary !! To furnish them with 
grammatical knowledge, they have learnt the 
grammar by heart!!! -In an age assuming the 
title of the most enlightened, can it be possible 
that this is the mode pursued to make our 
children perfectly acquainted with their native 
tongue? Yet these things are so; nor is there 
any deviation from the plan in the study of ge- 
ography and arithmetic. In geography, all 
that is usnally done, is to get by heart a geo- 
grephical catechism, which, after thev have 
learnt, they are very little wiser than when they 
began. Of the relative situation of places on 
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the earth (having never seen.a globe or map, 
and knowing nothing of their use) of latitude, 
of longitude, of every thing of the kind, they 
must: be ignorant. In arithmetic they run 
through the systems laid down in what is falscly 
called assistants, and not knowing the princi- 
ples of the-art, nor the reasons for the rules, 
they cannot put them in practice, unless théir 
genius should be such, ‘as'to enable them to 
break through the trammels of ignorance and 
form, and to understand what they are doing 
in spite of all arts to prevent them. Stich, 
without any colouring, and rather under than 
over the truth, is the ordinary course of edu- 
cation pursued in our schools ; and thus is the 
precious time of the rising generation frittered 
away in worse than ‘idleness. . 
Sensible of the deficiency of this system, and 
aware of its baneful consequences to society, 2 
few have endeavoured to set on foot a plan for 
the reformation of the schools in this city. A 
gentleman (whose experience in’ initiating 
children into the first principles of learning 
gives him. every opportunity of correcting de- 
fects in the system, and of whose praise-wor- 
thy exertions and success you have just now 
had a pleasing example) first laid and matured 
7.3 
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the plan. But without the aid and hearty con- 
currence of a diseérning public, the efforts of 
one, or even of all of us teachers, must be in- 
effectual, or at most come far short of the re- 
formation necessary. Your attention is there- 
fore earnestly requested, while a brief sketch 
of the plan is submitted to you, which we have 
no doubt will meet your hearty approbation, 
and the rather, as you have just seen and ex- 
perienced its happy effects. 

From the first the children are taught to un- 
derstand what they read and spell, and are, by 
the same method, initiated in the grammar, as 
' soon as they can read. By going through a 
course of sentences, consisting of monosylla- 
bles, adapted to their understanding, they are 
led, by easy gradations, to understand sen- 
fences more and more difficult and complex, 
till at last they attain a perfection in reading, 
spelling, grammatical construction, and ‘knowl- 
edge of words, which they could scarcely, if 
ever, arrive at by the usual method of instruc- 
tion. In geography they are taught to see the 
various countries and places of the world laid, 
as it were, at their feet. From the maps they 
learn, in a rational and even amusing way, the 
relative situations of the different countries, 
their latitude, longitude, climate and othernat- 
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ural incidents; and upon referring to the to- 
pographical sketches contaised in the Geo- 
graphical Grammar, these circumstances be- 
come so rivetted in the mind, that time cannot 
easily eradicate them. In arithmetic, the rules 
and reasons for them are explained in such a 
way,asto enable them readily, after having gone 
through a course, to apply the different rules 
to the purposes fer which they are intended. 

In shert, the whole system is intended to 
open the mind, inform the reason, and mature 
the judgment. Nor is this all; the instilling 
into the infant mind the principles of religion 
and morality, forms no small part of the plan 
now proposed. Our first impressions are apt 
to remain with us during life ; and, of course, 
if proper principles are inculcated upon chil- 
dren from their earliest years, they will mature 
with their growth, and strengthen with their 
strength ; and, by doing thus, we shall take 
every method in our power, to rear a virtuous 
and well instructed posterity. To those who 
consider that we are immortal beings, and 
likewise accountable for our actions, words, 
and thoughts, the necessity as well as the util- 
ity of this will be obvious. 

The expansion of the human mind is grad- 
ual, but is much more rapid thon the existing 
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inethod of education seems. to allow. Every 
attempt, therefore, to improve the system of 
education for youth upon rational principles, 
ought to be patronized by a discerning public. 
It is their interest, it is their duty; and, if 
they neglect it, they will have to answer for it 
at a dread tribunal, where their country and 
their posterity will be their accusers. 

As the youthful mind must always have a 
stimulus, to impel it to exertion; there can- 
not, in my humble opinion, be a better or more 
efficacious, than that of a public. examination. 
Here the meritorious are rewarded with the 
meed of praise, whilst that commendation is a 


severe reprimand to the slothful and negligent, 


and at the same time a great inducement to 
those, who have only attained to mediocrity, to 
use greater exertions, and more diligence. 
Mercenary rewards have only a momentary ef- 
fect, and soon permit the mind to sink into 
apathy ; and are attended with the dangerous 
effect of impressing the mind with an idea, 
that reward is necessary for one’s having per- 


‘formed his duty. The more numerous the au- 


ditory at an examination, the more zealous will 
the children be in their exertions to excel, and 
in their preparation for a future examination. 
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fy | Parents may, and often do, privately judge 
f _ of the progress of their children, and may read- 
? lly say that they are the best judges of what 


they can do; but they ought to take into the 
account parental fondness, and the possibility 
of this fondness overrating the abilities of those 
they love. * At a public examination, they have 
it in their power to judge more impartially, by 
observing how the whole school appears; and 
at the same time may have an opportunity of 
stimulating their children to greater exertions, 
by pointing out wherein they may have been 
excelled. Besides, a public examination gives 
the parent the satisfaction of knowing what 
progress his child has made, and in what 
branches he has heen instructed ; so that he is 
not entirely left to the conscientiousness of the 
Teacher, but has the means of seeing and 
judging for himself. 
That the plan proposed, and already acted 
upon, may meet with your hearty approbation 
is our sincere: wish, and, if it has done so, we 
hope that we shall not be left alone in the ar- 
duous struggle of vindicating the rising gene- 
ration from the chains of ignorance, and free- 
ing them from the grasp of cunning. The 
measure is truly patriotic ; it involves the wel- 
fare of our posterity and of our country. 
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My fellow Teachers will not, I hope, take it 
amiss, if I earnestly press upon their minds 
the glorious opportunity of handing their 
names down to posterity, as men who have en- 
deavoured to do so much good to society. To 
enable them‘the better to do this, it will be 
necessary, that they endeavour first to become 


‘Intima:ely acquainted with the system they are 


now about to pursue. No false modesty, or 
self-sufficiency should be allowed a place in 
your minds, upon the present occasion. We 
all stand in need of'information; and, if we 
would truly wish to excel, we must always 
rather suspect ourselves of deficiency, than 
suppose that we know too much or even 
enough. We all wish our scholars to be dili- 
sent and industrious, and we must practice the 
doctrines which we teach, or else we must des- 
troy what we would wish to perfect. Our 
responsibility is great, our task difficult, and to 
accomplish the one and discharge the other 
will require us to exert our energies. Suc- 
cess will crown our earnest and unceasing en- 
deavours, and we shall hereafter reap the fruits 
of our Jabours in the consciousness of having 
done our duty. 
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REMARKS ON FEMALES. 


_ [Continued from page 216.) 


‘Ornament is that quality which possesses the 
power of adding grace. But that quality possesses 
the power of adding grace which renders a woman 
more graceful. Now it is neither gold, nor the em- 
erald, nor the purple dye, which does this; but it is 
that, whatever it is, which exhibits indications of dig- 
nity and delicacy, of a well-regulated mind, and of 
modesty.’ 


Purity of mind, or that genuine delicacy 
which is the only virtuous support of chastity, 
is near akin to that refinement of humanity, 
which never resides.in any. but cultivated 
minds. It is something more noble than inno- 
cence, it is delicacy of reflection, and not the 
coyness of ignorance. The reserve of reason, 
which like habitual cleanliness is seldom seen 
in any great degree unlegs the soul is active, 
may easily be distinguished from rustic shy- 
ness; and_so far from being incompatible 
with knowledge, it is its fairest fruit. 

It is to .be wished, that females would 
study the art of retaining, as well as attract- 
ing ;. then when beauty fails, the charms of 
the mind and temper will remain in their 
full force and vigour. For such is their in- 
fluence, that they will even render ugliness 
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agreeable. How much more then, must they 
increase the natural elegance of the person ! 

We here caution young females against 
that custom, which is too prevalent at present, 
of using paints and cosmetics. Natural beau- 
ty will ever be more esteemed than artificial ; 
so that they, who adopt this practice, will as- 
suredly fail in their design of gaining admira- 
tion: because, whatever they can say in its 
favour, it is doubtless an act of dissimulation 
—it is hanging out false colours, in order to 
attract notice. They, who are in the prime 
of life, can have no occasion for such auxil- 
iaries, as no borrowed lustre can equal the na- 
tive colour of a youthful skin: and to them 
who are past their bloom, they can be of little 
use ; as no art can restore what time has taken 
away. Let us add to this, the injurious conse- 
quences of these applications to health ; and 
the necessity of continuing the deceit which 
has been once begun; or the complexion in 
the morning is different from that in the even- 
ing. 

We shall now proceed to make a few ob- 
servations on dress. This subject may appear 
trivial ; but from the influence it has, in gen- 
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eral, on female manners, it deserves a serious 
consideration. ' 

Females have an undoubted claim to every 
embellishment that dress can furnish; provi- 
ded it be restrained within the bounds of mod- 
eration. To improve the natural beauties of 
their person, by a graceful attire, 1s their pe- 
culiar privilege : but when this is no longer 
their object ; when they dress to gratify their 
vanity, or indulge a fickle disposition—to al- 
lure the beholder, or display an assemblage of 
superfluous ornaments, what was before inno- 
cent, becomes not only ridiculous but culpable. 

A modest dress has been considered as the 
shield of virtue. It is an indication of a mind 
that is chaste and delicate. It discovers good 
sense, and propriety of sentiment. 

The female, who devotes many hours to the 


toilet, must have less time to spare for more 


important duties ; whether they respect the 
Deity, her relative situation in life, or her own. 
improvement. Can it then be consistent with 
reason, when we consider also the shortness of 
human existence, that a great portion of the 
day should be spent on the decoration of the 
person ” 

U 
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But think not, because we tiscountenance a 
~ too great fondness for, and attention to aress, 
that we would advise females to neglect it al- 
together. This is not our meaning. It is 
dress which distinguishes the civil from the 
savage state: and the more a people have ad- 
vanced in refinement, the greater taste have 
they discovered in theirapparel. But there is 
a certain lirie to be drawn, which if we exceed, 
dress is so far from being anagreeable accom- 
modation, that it will rather encrease the dis- 
tresses of human life. If the body be too pro- 
fusely ornamented, it not only becomes trou- 
blesome, but often fails in its design, by dis- 
figuring the person, instead of giving an addi- 
tional lustre to it. The female sex are fre- 
quently so little judges of their own personal 
beauties or defects, as to mistake the proper 
method of setting off the former;or concealing 
the latter; so that, by misplaced finery, a dif- 
ferent effect from what was intended has been 
produced. Nature requires not these studied 
ornaments. A plain manner is, in general, 
the greatest embellishment. Beauty and inno- 
cence, even ina rustic, but decent garb, will 
be more pleasing than a form, though hand- 
some, yet rendered ridiculous by a borrowed 
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plumage. And*where we observe simplicity 
of attire, we commonly perceive an invariable 
neatness. But it has ofter been remarked of 
those, who endeavour to decorate their persons 
with a more than usual attention, that, at other 
times, when they are secluded from the public 
eye, their indifference to the article of dress 
has been so obvious, as to render them liable 
to censure for a slovenly and indelicate appear- 
ance. A uniform neatness, in which there 
may be a proper degree of elegance, is cer- 
tainly preferable to a dishevelled attire in the 
morning, with a splendid exhibition of finery 
in the evening. 

And here we would take the opportunity of 
recommending to females a habit of cleanli- 
ness, which is not only agreeable in itself, but 
is also in the power of every person, of what- 
ever rank or station, to practise. Cleanliness 
will give a grace to the meanest garment ; but 
finery without it will disgust the beholder. 
To be neat and to be fine “are not one and the 
same thing. There is a taste in dress as well 
as in the arts: and taste, to whatever object 
directed, is founded on some general princi- 
ples, from which every deviation will offend 
the critical observer. 
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We The neatness we are now Secommending, js pe 
+t of more importance than one may probably co 
il suppose. We would wish young females to ec 

be convinced of its importance, that they might th 
not neglect to cultivate a grace, particularly dr 

| congenial to their age and sex. For if they pr 
despise it now, they will scarcely acquire it sa 

afterwards. But, on the contrary, if, whilst fre 

they are young, they are always neat and clean ob 

in their person and their dress, they will never — fy, 

| afterwards be seen otherwise. lir 

| | We have already observed, that habits form- —_— as, 
‘us ed at an early age are not easily eradicated. m 


These relate to the body, as well as the mind nr 
and temper. If persons contract a slovenly 

manner whilst young, it will discover itself, as fic 
they advance in years. There cannot be a in 
greater stigma on the female character, than a tic 


want of delicacy and neatness. The disposi- E 
tions of children, in this respect, are easily to sit 
be discerned. The same habiliments on one m 


will appear graceful and pleasing; on another, — de 

disorderly and disgusting. The former will at 

look better in a mean garb, than the latter in 

a rich one. ne 
The advantages arising from this uniform th 

neatness are these : it not only renders tlieir 
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persons more pleasing and agreeable; but 
contributes also to bodily health. In point of 
economy it is likewise useful ; for females of 
this disposition are less expensiye in their 
dress ; because they are more careful in the 
preservation of it; and they derive no small 
satisfaction from wearing clothes that are frec 
from those stains and blemishes, which we may 
observe in the apparel of such persons as are 
inattentive to this article —The want of clean- 
liness, on the contrary, will not escape censure ; 
as it denotes an indolence of temper, and a 
mind not impressed with just notions of pro- 
priety and decorum. 

With respect to the modes of dress, it is dif- 
ficult to prescribe rules. They are intended, 
in some measure, to preserve a proper distinc- 
tion amongst the different ranks of society. 
Every one must be the best judge of her own 
situation in life; to which there are certain 
modes so peculiarly adapted, that such as are 
desirous of dressing in chafacter, can never be 
at a loss as to fitness and propriety. 

Young persons are generally elated with a 
new garb, and assume some consequence on 
the occasion. But it is not dress, however 
splendid, which can make them more worthy 
U2 
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of respect: an extreme fondness for it may 
lay the foundation for pride ; and they will be 
subject to a mortification, if they should see 
another in better garments than their own. 
But does dress alter the character of the wear- 
er? Do they imagine, that by divesting them- 
selves of one set of clothes, and putting on an- 
other more elegant, they are entitled to more 
veneration? Do they think, that if their ap- 
parel should be finer than their neighbours, 
they are, therefore, more excellent than they ? 
Do they believe that they have a right to treat 
others with neglect, whose extenal appear- 
ance is inferiour to their own ? Such an opin- 
ion as this: must proceed from a false idea, that 
it is in the power of dress to confer merit. 
But this is so far from being the case, that they 
will frequently meet with deserving persons 
whose circumstances will not permit them to 
wear a fashionable habit. 

It is much to be apprehended, that those 
who are so fond of dress on themselves, will 
also prefer it on others, before every useful 
accomplishment; and that their respect for 
their acquaintance will rise or fall, in proportion 
to the plainness er finery of their clothes. 
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Be then assured, that they can derive ne 
merit from the decorations of dress—that the 
embellishment of the person should not en- 
gross so much of their attention as to induce 
them to neglect that of the mind—and that a 
uniform neatness is more respected than finery 
and ostentation. 
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THE FOLLY AND MISERY OF IDLENESS. 


* If you all Nature’s system scan, 
The only idle thing is—man,’ 


Tne law of our nature, the condition under 
which we were placed from our birth, is, that 
nothing good or great is to be acquired without 
toil and industry. A price is appointed by 
Providence to be paid for every thing ; and 
the price of improvement, is labour. Industry 
may, indeed, be sometimes disappointed. The 
race may not be always to the swift, nor the 
battle to the strong. But, at the same time, it 
is certain that, in the ordinary course of things, 
without strength, the battle cannot be gained ; 
without swiftness, the race cannot be run with 
success. If we consult either the improve- 
ment of the mind, or the health of the body, it 
is well known that exercise is the great instru- 
ment of promoting both. Sloth enfeebles 
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equally the bodily, and the mental powers. As 
in the animal system it engenders disease, so 
on the faculties of the soul it brings a fatal 
rust, which corrodes and wastes them: which, 
in a. short-time, ‘reduces the brightest genius 
to the same level with the meanest understand- 
ing. The great differences which take place 
among metf, are not owing to a distinction that 
nature has made in their original powers, so 
much as to the superiour diligence with which 
some have improved these powers beyond oth- 
ers. _To no purpose do we possess the seeds 
of many great abilities, if they are suffered to 
lie dormant within us. It is not the latent 
possession, but the active exertion of them, 
which gives them merit. ‘Thousands whom 
indolence has sunk into contemptible obscuri- 
ty, might have come forward to the highest 
distinction, if idleness had not frustrated the 
effect of all theit powers. 

Instead of going on to improvement, al! 
thit.es go to decline, with the idle man. His 
character falls into contempt. His fortune is 
consumed. Disorder, confusion, and embar- 
rassment, mark his whole situation. He shuts 
the door against every improvement, they open 
it wide to the most destructive vices and fol- 
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lies. The humen mind cannot remain always 


unemployed. 
exercise. 


Its passions must have some 
If we supply them not with proper 
employment, they are sure to run loose into 
riot and disorder. While we are unoccupied 
by what is good, evil is continually at hand. 
Every man who recollects his conduct, may 
be satisfied, that his hours of idleness have al- 
ways proved the hours most dangerous to vir- 
tue. It was then, that criminal desires arose; 
guilty pursuits were suggested; aud designs 
were formed, which, in their issue, have dis- 
quieted and embittered his whole life. If sea- 
sons of idleness are dangerous, what must a 
continued habit of it prove? Habitual indo- 
jence, by a silent and secret progress, under- 
mines every virtue in the soul. More violent 
passions run their course, and terminate. They 
are like rapid torrents, which foam, and swell, 
and bear down every thing before them. But 
after having overflowed their banks, their im- 
petuosity subsides. They return,. by degrees, 
into their natural channel; and the damage 
which they have done, cannot be repaired. 
Sloth is like the slowly-flowing, putrid stream, 
which stagnates in the marsh, breeds veno- 
mous animals, and poisonous plants; and infects 
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with pestilential vapours the whole country 
round it. Having once tainted the soul, it 
leaves no part of it sound; and, at the same 
time, gives not those alarms to conscience, 
which the eruptions of bolder and fiercer emo- 
tions often occasion. The disease which it 
brings on, is creeping and insidious ; and is, 
on that account, more certainly mortal. 

One constant effect of idleness is to nourish 
the passions, and, of course, to heighten our 
demands for gratification ; while it unhappily 
withdraws from us the proper means of grati- 
fying these demands. If the desires of the 
industrious man are set upon opulence or dis- 
tinction, upon the conveniences, or the advan- 
tages of life, he can accomplish his desires by 
methods which are fair and allowable. The 


’ idle man has the same desires with the indus- 


trious, but not the same resources for com- 
passing his ends by honourable means. He 
must therefore turn himself to seek by fraud, 
or by violence, what he cannot submit to ac- 
quire by industry. Hence, the origin of those 
multiplied crimes. to which idleness is dayly 
giving birth in this world; and which contri- 
bute so much to violate the order, and to dis- 
turb the peace of society. In general, the 
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' children of idleness may be ranked under two 
Either, in- 


absolute meanness of character, and contented- 
is wallow with the drunkard and debauchee, 
| among the herd of the sensual, until poverty 
overtakes them, or disease cuts them off ; or, 
they are such as, retaining some remains of 
vigour, are impelled, by their passions, to ven- 
ture on a desperate attempt for retrieving their 
\ruined fortunes. In this case; they employ the 
_art of the fraudulent gamester to insnare the 
unwary. They issue forth with the highway- 

/man to plunder on the road ; or with the thief 
jand the robber they infest the city by night. 
From this class, our prisons are peopled ; and 
i by them the scaffold is furnished with those 
melancholy admonitions, which’ are so often 
delivered from it to the crowd. Such are fre- 
quently the tragical, but well known conse- 
quences of the vice of idleness. 

In the third, and last place, how dangerous 
_soever idleness may be to virtue, are there not 
pleasures, it may be said, which attend it? Is 
‘there not ground to plead, that it brings a re- 
_lease from the oppressive cares of the world ; 
jand sooths the mind with a gentle satisfaction, 
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which is not'to be found amidst the toils of a 
busy and active life ’—This is an advantage 
which, least of all others, we admit it to pos- 
sess. In behalf of incessant labour, no man 
contends. 

We admit that occasional release from toil, 
and indulgence of ease, is what nature de- 
mands, and virtue allows. But what we assert 
is, that nothing is so great an enemy to the 
lively and spirited enjoyment of life, as a re- 
laxed and indolent habit of mind. He who 
knows not what it is tolabour, knows not what 
it is to enjoy. The felicity of human life de- 
pends onthe regular prosecution of some laud- 
able purpose or object, which keeps awake and 
énlivens all our powers. Our happiness con- 
sists in the pursuits, much more than in the 
attainment, of any temporal good. Rest is 
agreeable ; but it is only from preceding: la- 
hours, that rest acquires its true relish. When 
the mind is suffered to remain in continued 
iaction, all its powers decay. It soon lan- 
guishes and’sickens ; and the pleasures which 
it proposed to obtain from rest, end in tedi- 
ousness and insipidity. 

We appeal to every one who has the least 
knowledge or gbservation of life, whether the 
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busy, or the idle, have-the most agreeable en- 
joyment of themselves? Compare them. ip 

their families. Compare them in the soci- 

eties with which they mingle; and remark, 

which of them discover most cheerfulness and 

gayety, which possess the most regular flow of 
spirits ; whose temper is most equal ; whose 

good humour most unclouded. While. the 

active and diligent both enliven and enjoy so- 

ciety, the idle are not only a burden to them- 

selves, but a burden to those with whom they 

are connected ; a nuisance to all whom they 
oppress with their company. 

The material business in which our several 
stations engage us, may often prove not suf- 
ficient to occupy the whole of our time and at~ 
tention. In the life even of .busy men, there 
are frequent intervals of leisure. Let them 
take care, that into these, none of the vices-of 
idleness creep. Let some secondary, some 
subsidiary employment, of a fair and laudable 
kind, be always at hand to fill up those vacant 
spaces of life, which too many assign either 
to corrupting amusements, or to mere inac- 
tion. We ought never to forget, that entire 
idleness always borders either on misery, oF 
on guilt. ‘ 
Ww 
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~ At the same time, let the course of our em- 
ployments be ordered in such a manner, that 
in carrying them on, we may be also promo- 
ting our eternal interest. With the business 
of the world, let us properly intermix the ex- 
ercises of devotion. By religious duties, and 
virtuous actions, let us study to prepare our- 
selves for a better world. In the midst of our 
labours for this life, it ought never to be for- 
gotten, that we must ‘first seek the kingdom 
of God, and his righteousness ; and give dili- 
gence to make our calling and election sure :’ 
otherwise, how active soever we may seem to 
be, our whole activity will prove only a labori- 
ous idleness: we shall appear in the end, to 
have been busy to no purpose, or to a purpose 
worse than none. Then only we fulfil the 
proper character of Christians, when we join 
that pious zeal which becomes us as the ser- 
vants of God, with that industry which is re- 
quired of us, as good members of society ; 
when, according to the exhortation of the 
Apostle, we are found ‘not slothful in busi- 
ness,’ and, at the same time, ‘ fervent in spir- 
it, serving the Lord.’ 
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ON THE INADEQUACY OF THE PRESENT MODES 


OF INSTRUCTION. 


‘ The roofs of buildings are seen by every body, 
while the foundations escape notice—Things are not 
to be despised as Hétle without which sreat ones can- 
not be supplied—Nor are we to reject any thing as 
unnecessary, because it is not of itself sufficient, and 
is only conducive to some other purpose.’ 


PHILOSOPHERS and statesmen have, in ev- 
ery civilized nation, asserted that the right ed- 
ucation of youth is an object of the greatest 
importance, not only to individuals, but also to 
the community at large ; and innumerable vol- 
umeés have been written upon the subject in 
different countries. 

Itis tobe regretted, however, that most of 
the authors of these books have confined them- 
selves to what they thought would be the best 
means of promoting knowledge in the higher 
branches of literature, whereas a little reflection 
might have taught them, that, unless a good 
foundation for education be early laid, it will be 
difficult, if not impracticable, to raise a solid and 
substantial superstructure. 

That many of those writers have communi- 
cated sentiments on this important ‘subject 
highly deserving public approbation, cannot be 
denied, and itis readily acknowledged that the 
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literary world, both in this country and in Eu- 
rope, have received great benefit from their 
Jabours. Still, however, there is a radical mis- 
take in our system of tuition, for which scarcely 
any of these writers have thought of devising a 
remedy. Where, then, it may be asked, lies 
this radical errour? The answer is easy....3ome 
of these writers, instead of pointing out what 
they thought the best mode of communicating 
instruction in logic, rhetoric, moral philoso- 
phy, &c should have condescended to inform 
us of the mode of procedure which ought to be 
pursued in our primary or elementary schools. 

Would it not be deemed absurd for an archi- 
tect, in laying out the plan of a stately edifice, 
to contemplate the decorations of the attic sto- 
ty, before he had thought of the manner in 
which he was to lay the foundation? and is 
there not an equal absurdity in devising plans 
for the best method of conducting the higher 
branches of education, while the consideration 
of the fundamental branches is entirely ne- 
glected ? 

If education shall, hereafter, be conducted in 
the manner which shall be the most honourable 
and useful to our country, the seeds must be 
soWN upon correct principles, in our elementa» 
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ry or inittatory schools. For it will certainly 
appear evident to the most unthinking, that, 
unless children be well instructed in these sem- 
inaries, their preceptor, when they go to the 
classical grammar school, whateyer may be his 
talents or industry, will labour in vain. By ex- 
cessive exertions, he may, indeed, get some of 
such pupils as God has blessed with uncom- 
mon talents, to make a little progress in the 
principles of the Greek and Latin languages ; 
but had they been previously and properly 
instructed in the elementary principles of 
their education, their reasoning faculties would 
have been more expanded, and they would, 
with much more facility, have comprehended 
the instructions communicated to them. His 
labour, of course, would not only be more easy, 
but infinitely more useful. 

It may be further observed, that as the pri- 
mary or elementary schools “are nurseries for 
the classical grammar schools, so the classical 
grammar schools are nurseries for the college, 
and if the students from these last, are not well 
prepared in their academical studies previous 
to their entering college, the chance is, nay it 
is almost a certainty, that all the labour and 
pains which can be bestowed upon them by the 
W 2 
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professors, to mature their intellectual facul- 
ties, will be productive of very little good. 
Hence it so often happens, that many who have 
gorie through what 1s commonly called a 
course of collegiate studies, leave the college 
no wiser than when they entered it. 

Our elementary schools ought, therefore, to 
be considered as the props or pillars, on which 
a solid and substantial, not a showy and frivo- 
lous course of education is to be founded. If 
these elementary schools shall be conducted 
by men of intelligence and sound morals, upon 
such principles as are consistent with common 
sense, youth may proceed thence to the gram- 
mar schools, when, after having gone through 
the course of studies there prescribed, with 
the greatest facility they can enter college with 
eclat, receive at the usual period their aca- 
demical honours, and go out into the world, 
possessed of virttle and knowledge—useful to 
themselves, and a blessing and an ornament to 
their country. 

But though th: proper management of our 
primary schools is a subject deeply interesting 
to those who intend to give their children a 
collegiate education, and to have them prepar- 
ed for filling, with respectability, some station 
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in public life, it is of no less consequence to 
the whole community. 

Living under a government where the bles- 
sings of civil and religious liberty are more ful- 
ly enjoyed than in any other nation, the citizens 
of these United States, if they wish to transmit 
to posterity the supereminent happiness which 
they now enjoy, ought to evince their grati- 
tude to the Supreme giver of all good, for pro- 
viding the means of tuition in reading and 
writing, to every child, whether male or fe- 


+ male, who may be born in this extensive coun- 


try. To their great credit, they have done 
much. In every city, throughout the union, 
it is believed, that the means of obtaining the 
first principles of learning, are amply provid- 
ed for the poor as well as the rich ; and it is 
a great consolation that such is the philanthro- 
py of our citizens, as to leave no reason to 
doubt that the same blessing will, ina very 
short time, be diffused through every town 
and village of this widely extended country. 
Happy, thrice happy country! let thy chil- 


_ dren. be only properly instructed in the princi-+ 
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ples of religion and literature, and the liberty 
which thou now enjoyest, will be perpetual. 
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it may be observed, however, that, if our 
youth be not, in general, more properly in- 
structed in the first principles of literature, it 
is not wholly owing to a want of liberality in 
our citizens. The fault, it is much to be la- 
mented, though candour requires the confes- 
sion, lies mostly with our Teachers. 

If a remedy can be found for the evils, 
which, from want of system exist, it will be 
an object of more consequence to the commu- 
nity than the discovery of the longitude, or any 
of the other arcana of nature, in pursuit of 
which philosophers have been engaged for 
ages. But a remedy can be found, and the 
mode of effecting it is so easy, and the hap- 
py consequences of which it will be pro- 
ductive, so obvious, that it only requires a 
brief explanation to render it intelligible to 
every person of common understanding. 

It has been already observed, and it will not 
be denied by any, that a tolerable knowledge 
in reading and writing ought to be communi- 
cated to every child, whether rich or poor. 
There is, however, another branch of educa- 
tion, which is too much neglected, and which 
will. conduce more than these, and all the 
other branches put together, to render the 
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ur j pupil a useful and an ornamental member of 
n- | society. He ought to be taught to THINK. 
it | The primary object of instruction is, to awa- 
ken the understanding of children to a just j 
conception of things at the first dawning of 
| their reasoning faculties, by directing their at- 
' tention to such objects as they can compre- 
hend, and to furnish their minds with clear 
_ and intelligible ideas, so that the chasm usu- 
' ally found in the present mode of education 
+ may be filled up ; that the waste of time may 

’ | be prevented, and that children may be grad+ 
| ually prepared to proceed from the more easy, 
to the more difficult branches of human know!l- 
edge. 

But little argument is necessary te- prove, 
that the progress in the expansion ofthe mind 
must be gradual. <A child creeps before he 
walks, and his increase in stature and bodily 
ot strength is not perceived dayly, but from 
se yearto year. In regard to the improvement \G 
1- — of the mind. the case must evidently be-much i 
Yr. | the same. Every one would at once perceive \ 

the absurdity of directing a child who had. just 
begun to walk, to take two or three stepsat once, 
i¢ — in going up aset of stairs ; and yet, upon e 
little reflection it will appear, that an absurdi- 
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ty of much the same nature may be dayly wit- 
nessed in some of our elementary schools, in 
which the pupils are made to proceed, not 
step by step, as nature requires, but by antici- 
pating their judgment, they are pushed along 
as it were, tothe third step at once, when, 
had they been under a skilful preceptor, they 
would not have been permitted to leave the 
first. 

To fix a-period at which a child might be 
taught to reason and reflect, would be difficult ; 
parents, however, as well as Teachers, who 
have considered the subject, must be sensible 
that it can be entered upon to advantage at a 
much earlier age than is generally apprehend- 
ed ; nor-can there be any doubt, that when a 
child is old enough to begin the study of his 
letters, a judicious preceptor will find no difii- 
culty in improving his mental faculties. 

‘ To teach the young idea how to shoot,’ is 


by one of the most eminent. poets who has ever _ 


written in the English languzge, represented 
as a part of the employment of a teacher, 
which reflects upon his profession the greatest 
honour. But isit not a melancholy truth, that 
many children are taught to read, without un- 
derstanding the meaning of a single sentence. 
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And do we not often meet with children, who 
after having learned, by heart, all the. defi- 
nitions and rules contained in Murray’s, or 
some other grammar, are yet ignorant of the 
first principles, and are wholly incapable of ap- 
plying a single rule? 

Of the many evils which, at present, exist 
in the mode of conducting education in our 
common schools, the practice of accustoming 
children to commit rules and definitions to 
memory without being made to understand 
them, is one of the greatest. -It has not the 
least connexion with the improvement of the 
intellectual facultics, which ought to be the 
first concern of every preceptor, and is, in fact, 
a death blow to the expansion of the mind— 
and it is too true, that the time usually spent in 
learning by heart mereiy the words contained 
in elementary books, would, if properly direct- 
ed, prepare a youth not only to construe and 
analyze any author in the English language, but 
likewise to comprehend his meaning. Nay, 
he might, during the period which is thus 
shamefully wasted, be also taught to demon- 
strate the propositions of the first six books in 
Euclid, and to understand the scientific princi- 


ples of geography. 
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Instead, therefore, of keeping children plod- 
ding on their weary way, through the lifeless 
dullness of books, containing abstract or unas- 
sociated words, and committing them te mem- 
ory, let them be taught, as soon as they can 
spell, to put as many words together as will 
form an idea familiar to their mind. Let them 


‘be instructed to analyze the sentence, to dis- 


tinguish the parts of speech which compose it, 


‘and to ascertain their concord and agreement ; 


and proceeding gradually from the easiest to 
more difficult sentences, let them always give 
the synonyma of such words as it may be sup- 
posed they do not perfectly understand. If 
this mode be pursued, they will acquire more 
useful learning in one year, than they could in 
three, by the usual method. 

By these means the ideas of children be- 
come clear and distinct, their minds are great- 


‘dy expanded, and their memories get so meth- 


odized; as to be capable, not only of acquir- 
ing more knowledge, but likewise’ of retain- 
ing it for a much greater length of time, than 
by any other mode whatever. The elements 
of science, when communicated in this man- 
ner, become familiar, and children may be eh- 


abled thoroughly to understand the principles 
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master a Speliing-Book. 
But if serious objections have been stated 
against the mode.generally, practised in teach- 


‘ing children the art of reading and the princi- 


ples of English grammar, there are others no 
less serious, which existin the method of 
teaching arithmetic, as usually adopted in too 
many of our common schools. 

To these schools it frequently happens that 
honest, industrious, and perhaps illiterate pa- 
rents, unfortunately send their children. They 
have, by dint of hard labour and economy, ac- 
quired a little money,. and anxious that their 
offspring should be possessed of .that educa- 
tion, the want of which they themselves have 
ofien felt, they do not hesitate to.devote their 
all to that laudable purpose. [Irom quarter to 
quarterthe lUeacher receives his pay, and com- 
municates to the anxious parents-the most 
pleasing accounts respecting the progress of 
their children, whom he represents as doing 
extremely well. Heat last informs the pa- 
rents, that one of their sons has gone through 
the whole of Dilworth’s, or some other Assis- 
tant ; a picce of intelligence which is received 
with the highest satisfaction. This accoum 
x 
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may, indeed, be true The boy may have 
committed to memory every rule contained in 
Ahe book, or indeed in any other on the sab- 
ject: nay farther, he may have been enabled, 
under the direction of his tutor, or some of his 
school-fellows, to bring out answers to all the 
questions proposed in the book ; but when all 
this is done, unless he has been taught to un- 
derstand the principle on which the calcula- 
tions are founded, he has been doing worse 
than nothing. He has lost the most valuable 
part of his life, as it respects education, and 
been taught to believe that he was acquainted 
with ascience concerning which he has not 
even a tolerable lea. ‘To his sorrow and con- 
fusion he will make this discovery, if he should 
be placed in a counting-house, or even requ'red 
to make a calculation respecting some of the 
most common transactions which may occur in 
the ordinary affairs of life. He will then per- 
ceive his incompetency and ignorance, but the 
discovery is made at too late a period to be 
productive of much utility. 

Thus parents are, in all such cases, literally 
cheated of their money, and the son, after hav- 
ing attained the age of fourteen or fifteen years, 
leaves school nothing wiser than when he en- 
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tered it. It likewise too often happens, that 
his morals have, instead of being reformed, 
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been suffered to become more vicious. 

Nor is the manner of teaching Geography 
which is too generally pursued, less exception- 
able. A boy may commit to memory the 
whole of Pinkerton, Parish, or Aikin’s Geog- | 
raphy, and when he has with mitch labour ac- ( 
complished all this, he knows no more @f the 
science than the parrot does of the meaning of | 
the words which it has been taught to repeat 4 
by rote If youask him, of what country is 
Paris the capital, he does not know; where is 
London situated, he hesitates ; nor can he tell 
you whether Washington is situated in Eu- 
rope, Asia, Africa or America. Whether the. 
top of a map denotes the north, south, east or E 
west, is a subject new to iim: nor has he any ; 
tolerable, indeed it might be said, any idea at 
all of the relative situation and boundaries of 
the States in the very country which gave him 
birth. . It is, indecd, possible, that he may re- { 
peat their boundaries by heart, as centained in iy 
the book which he has been studying ; but in 
order that he may have an adequate conception 
of the relative situation of empires, kingdoms, 
atates and counties ; of seas, lakes and Jands ; 
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of oceans and ‘continents, he must be taught to 
trace them ona tap or globe. Unless this be 
done, were he to learn by rote every sentence 
of Guthrie, or, Indeed, all the most volumin- 
ous writers on geography, he would be very 
little the wiser. 

In a correct plan of education, as has already 
been observed, the very essence of it is, to study 
the improvement of the pupil’s mind: and 
this, it has been demonstrated, can never be ef- 
fected by teaching him to commit to memory 
rules and definitions, which, to him, must be a 
task irksome and tedious: because he has not 
been taught to understand their meaning. 

It should, ther-fore, be deemed a rule, of 
which the preceptor should never lose sight, 
to consider it as the principal part of his duty, 
to assist his pupilsin the art of thinking ; to 
lead them by the hand stép by step from the 
first principles to the higher branches of liter- 
ature, and in their progress to show, that the 
ascent to the hill of science, instead of being 
beset with thorns, is, by taking a proper course, 
strewed with roses ; and, like a skilful guide, 
it is likewise his business to explore and point 
out that course, and to induce habits of applica- 
tion, which are the foundationsof all. excel- 
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fence. Many children are thought to be with- 
out abilities, when, in fact, they are-only with- 
out application If such a mode of inculca- 
tion shall be purswed in the management of 
our elementary schools, #t will be found in re- 
gard to the attainment of earthly .as. well as 
heavenly wisdom, that ‘-her ways are ways of 
pleasantness, and her paths are peace.’ 

The neglect, however, of the all-important 
duty of teaching children to use-and improve 
their reasoning faculties is evident, in many 
instances, from the time they enter on the 
threshhold of literature, ull they have run over, 
not learned, the whele course of education pre- 
tended to be taugkt in our webiencodel En- 
glish schools. 

‘fo sum up this part of the subject, let it 
be du:y impressed on the mind of efere pre- 
ceptor, that itought to be his principal con- 
cern, from the time that a child enters his 
school, till the day he leaves it, to endeavour, 
with all possible zeal, to teach. him to think. 
For this purpose the pupil ought not to be per- 
mitted to commit a single sentence to memory 
without being apprized of its .meaning ; he 
ought not to be ailowed to perform a single 
operation in arithmetic, without knowing the 
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principles on which that operation is founded ; 
and, in fine, he ought to know and to be able te 
give a substantial reason for every single thing 
he learns in school. , 

The advantages which would accrue from 
the general adoption of such a system of ele- 
mentary education, must be eventually great. 
The teacher would be able to proceed in his 
business with more pleasure, and his exertions 
would be attended with much more advantage 
to his pupils, who bemg made sensible of the 
usefulness which they might hereafter derive 
from a knowledge of the branches to which 
their attention was directed, would prosecute 
their studies with ardour, vie with their school- 
fellows in their endeavours to excel, and listen 
to the instructions of their preceptor with satis- 
faci on and delight. 

Were this plan for some time universally 
pursued, we should not find so many smatter- 
ers in literature as. we .do at present. Men 
would become, as li were, a different species: 
and, instead of the senseless and unmeaning 
jargon which is now too prevalent in common 
conversation, the most interesting topics would 
become the subjects of discourse; by the dis- 
cussion of which, withcandour and modera- 
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tion, the intellectual faculties of all present 
would be improved, and men would become 
Wiser and better as they grow older. 

But in order that the plan proposed may be 
carried into execution, there is yet another de- 
fect which may be too commonly observed in 
our schoois, and which ought, by all means, to 
be remedied. The defect alluded to is, the 
want of discifiline : for should the labour of the 
preceptor be ever so incessant, and should he 
be ever so competent a master of the best plan 
of communicating instruction, unless his pupils. 
be kept in due subordination, a great part of 
his labour will be thrownaway. That a teach- 
er may be useful to the extent of his abilities, 
he must take care never to allow himself to be 
disobeyed : indeed the disobedience of chil- 
dren to their parents or teachers, isa fault 
which ought never to be tolerated, and if once 
permitted in a school, there is no great chance: 
of literary improvement. It not only impedes 
their progress in learning, but inures them te 
habits which, -unless seasonably checked, will 
make them impatient of all government and 
restraint during their lives. Restrain the ir- 
reguiar desires in youth, and we lay the foun- 
dation of future contentment and happiness. 
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“We all know what sort of men those called 
spoiled children generally make. They are 
dissolute in their manners, and whatever estates 
may have been left to them by their parents, 
they squander in a manner which is destruc- 
tive to themselves, and useless to the commu- 
nity. ‘* The absolute dependence on parents 
that nature puts children under, has, when 
rightly exercised, two effects extremely salu- 
tary. Oneis, that it produces a habit of sub- 
mission to authority, an excellent preparation 
for social life. The autnority of the magistrate 
succeeds to that of the parent, and the submis- 


sion paid tothe latter is readily transferred to 


the former. Reverence or obedience to pa- 
rents and preceptors, is an indispensable re- 
quisite to solid improvement, and the cardinal 


‘secret of social compact. The habit of sub- 
‘mission to parental or preceptorial authority, 


introduces naturally a habit of submission to 
self-authority, or in other words, a habit of sub- 
mission to the authority of conscience. Youth 
is liable to the seduction of passion, and a dan- 
gerous period it is, to those who have been neg- 


lected in childhood. Buta young man, obe- 
dient from his infancy to his parents, submits 


with little hesitation to the dictates of his own 
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conscience ; and if, happily, at his entrance 


into public life he escape temptations that are 


difficult to be resisted, he becomes fortified by 
habit to resist every temptation.’ 


By these observations, however, there is ne. 


intention of recommending excessive severity, 
which would perhaps be as subversive of good 
government in a family or school, as too great 
lcnity. But if parents wish well to their chil- 
dren, if preceptors study the interest of the 
youth committed to their care, and are desi« 
rous that they should not only make progress 
in useful learning, but that, as they advance in 
years, they should become peaceable and uses 
ful members of society, they will never allow a 
single act of disobedience or disrespect te pass 
with impunity. It may be. farther observed, 
that, if in a school the laws laid down for its 
government be always enforced with rigour 5 


and if no deviation from thei be suffered to. 


escape without correction or reproof, as the 
ease may require; faults will be very few, and 
the painful task of inflicting punishment will 
be seldom necessary. 

It is of great importance that youth should 
be accustomed to submit, witout difficuliy and 
reluctance, to proper authority ; by which 
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meant such authority as is for their own good, 
and the good of society. because that habit of 
ready submission, and the temper of mind 
which accompanies it, will be of the utmost 
imiportance to them, and to every society of 
which they may be members through life. 
Now this can only be enforced by parents or 
preceptors absolutely insisting upon submis- 
sion, without evef retracting what has been 
ence threatened for an offence, unless some 
sufficient and manifest reason intervene. 

* Mankind always yiel@ to necessity, -and 
when their situation is properly understood, 
they do it at once, and without pain. A child 
that finds it absolutely impossible to reach the 
moon, will never stretch his hand towards it 
again’ If he be shut up ina room, he will 
never think of pushing against the wall, be- 
cause he never knew it to give way to him ; 
but he will go to the door, and make repeated 
attempts ‘to force his way out there, because 
he*’has known the dvor toopen. It isthe same 
with man in every period of life.’ In a word, 
let parents and pieceptors teach their children 
practically, and in words that they must be 
obedient, and they will be obedient. 
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Vhe last thing deemed proper to be recom- 
mended is, that the elementary books should 
be the same in all the elementary schools in 
this city. Children are frequently removed 
from one of these seminaries to another, and 
if the same books should not be used in both, 
it will necessarily bring upon the parents a 
double expense. But this.is not all. The 
modes of instruction recommended by authors 
are different, as well as the rules and defini- 
tions which they lay down. These, though 
disagreeing in words, are in sense the same 3 
but a child having studied one of these books, 
and being put to another, is thereby greatly 
confused : he is thrown back, as it were, and 
it will require some time before he can arise 
to a similar standing to that which he had at- 
tained in his former school. A_ uniformity, 
therefore, in this particular, in regard to ors 
thography and grammar, is peculiarly desir- 
able. On grammar, Murray is generally con- 
sidered as the best writer, and Walker’s Dic- 
ticnary is deemed the most correct standard of 
orthoepy of any which has as yet appeared in 
the English language. 

To prevent confusion and embarrassment 1a 
the minds of youth, our elementary books 
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should accord with those just mentioned, both 
in regard of orthography and pronunciation, so 
that when a child advances from the spelling- 
book to reading-books, grammar or dictionary, 
he may not be perplexed with a different, per- 
haps a false orthography, and a local and vul- 
gar pronunciation. 

By the society of English teachers uniting 
in introducing these books into their respec- 
tive schools, something, as it respects uniform- 
ity of system, is certainly gained : but, by fre- 
quently meeting with each other, by a friendly 
and unreserved interchange of sentiment in re- 
gard to the best mode of inculcation; by 
throwing aside all personal jealousies, and by 
uniting their personal efforts in teaching ‘ the 
young idea how to shoot,’ and in devising such 
ways and means as may be most conducive te 
render their respective pupils useful and or- 
namental members of society, they will effect 
much more—they will render a service of the 
utmost importance to the public, and will ex- 
alt their profession in this country as it ought 
in every other, to bé honourable and useful. ™ 
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ON THE EVIL CONSEQUENCES OF PUBLIC EX- 
HIBITIONS AND ACTING PLAYS IN ELEs 
MENTARY SCHOOLS. 

In the course of elementary instruction, 
there is not a more misconceived and prepos- 


_ terous practice than that, of employing the time. 


of youth in learning and acting plays at school. 
The attention devoted to these trifling and al- 
most useless performances take up time, and 
prevent the acquisition of those branches of 
knowledge which the present state of society 
imperiously demands. The art of reading or 
speaking with propriety, is undoubtedly one of 
the most useful and interesting accomplish- 
ments; but it is questionable, whether the 
Jearning children to jadder over the elevated 
and sublime compositions of Addison, Milton, 
Shakespeare, Pope, Burke, &c. before they are 
able to read and understand plain and simple 
narrative, or before they are acquainted with 
the first principles of English Grammar, will 
contribute much to the knowledge of elocu- 
tion. Not understanding the meaning of words, 


ted the comstruction of sentences, they cannot 
- tomprehend the author’s meaning, nor express 
a single idea, even with a tolerable degree of 


propriety. 
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To read and speak well, a child must enter 
into the spirit of the writer, and this cannot be 
done, unless he be made to comprehend bis 
meaning. He may, indeed, gadéle over a piece 
by heart, and accompany it with misapplied and 
uncouth gestures, and at the same time, be to- 
tally ignorant of the sentiments it contains. 
The monotonous s/fang which children too 
often acquire in their first lessons from the in- 
competency of their teachers, and from their 
ignorant and absurd notions of the principles 
of good reading and speaking, is productive of 
effects greatly injurious in the more advanced 
stages of education. 

We would not willingly discourage any at- 
tempt to inculcate a knowledge of all the use- 
ful and ornamental branches of education, but 
the rage for public exhibitions or rather sfowt- 
ings, has, ip our opinion, a very dangerous ten- 
deney. They engender self-sufficiency and 
pertness, and seduce the active powers of the 
mind into a state of frivolity. To attempt to 


instruct boys in the art of elocution, even if 
. they are intended for some of the professional 
departments in life, at an age when they can 
scarcely comprehend the meaning of a plain 


sentence of English, is certainly laughable. |} 
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The spirit of a subject is the very sou) of ora- 
tory; until they can reach this, they can no 
more become proficients in the art, than they 
can fly without wings to support them. It is 
still more farcical to see the whole school, 
from the overgrown dunce of twenty, down to 
the lisping infant of five, engaged in the same 


fruitless pursuit. Many of whom are perhaps 


designed for no other employment than the 
ordinary occupations in life, who by nature 
were never meant to exchange the mallet, hoe 
or pick-axe for the more graceful blandishment 
of the ‘orator’s weapons,’ laying aside all the 
indispensible branches of education as useless 
and unfashionable, and with more than De- 
mosthenian resolution, struggling against every 
obstacle to acquire the awkward mimicry of our 
modern schooi-declaimers. 7 : 


Of all the plans-which are adopted to whee- 


die a credulous community ott of their money 


and their children out of their precious time, 
public exhibitions or plays are the most fasci- 
nating and deceptive. They interest the heart, 
and engross the whole attention of youth, and 


vafter all that can possibly be acquired by them 


has been attained, it may be said truly, in re- 
gard to the pupils, that they have sustained a 
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heavy, and, in many instances, an almost ir- 
refiarable loss. Indeed, from the moment that 
the teacher has concluded upon having an 
exhibition, every other part of the business of 
his school is in a great measure, if not alto- 
gether neglected. From that time the im- 
portant branches of orthography, reading; 
writing, grammar, geography, arithmetic, kc. 
&c. are thrown aside as matters of trivial im- 
portance. And for what purpose it may be 
asked is all this mighty innovation introduced? 
Why is the whole system and arrangement of 
of the school turned tofiey-turvey, and all those 


studies which have been heretofore deemed | 
useful, discontinued? The answer is, that | 
children may be taught the art of sfowting. | 
Thus, teachers, instead of endeavouring to | 
initiate their pupils into those branches of | 


learning which serve as steps to raise them 
to a knowledge in the important art of compo- 
sition, or of committing their own thoughts to 
writing in an orderly and accurate manner, 
cause them to murder, as it were, their pre- 
cious time, in learning by rofe, pieces which 
are far above their comprehension, and with 
the meaning of which, littie or no pains are 
taken to make them acquainted. 
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According to the plan of procedure in these’ 


schools, it is customary for the preceptor to se- 
lect for his pupils, such pieces as it is intended 
they should respectively repeat in public, and 
after they have committed them to memory, 
his next great care is to teach them, according 
to the best of his judgment, on what words to 
place the emphasis, and what action will be most 
suitable to enforce the meaning of the author. 
To prepare each boy to speak the piece as- 
signed him even with a tolerable degree of 
correctness, much time, as has been already ob- 
served, will be required : if the practice, how- 
ever, had the least tendency to give him an in- 
sight into the graces of elocution, it would not 
be altogether misspent. But, alas! when a 
boy has, in this manner, been instructed to pro- 
nounce ahy one piece, he will be obliged to 
submit to the same preparation and to lose an 
equal portion of his invaluable time, before he 
can be able to deliver another in a similar man- 
ner. 

But the principal part of the evil does not 
rest here: for the boy who acquires the great- 
est applause, at one of those exhibitions, is the 
most to be pitied. Having rendered himself 
eonspicuous, on such an occasion, he thence- 
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forth becomes the favourite of a number of the 
auditors, and for the sake of gratifying his 
own, or his parent’s vanity, he is invited to all 
their little farties, and at each of these, is re- 
quested to sfeak his fiece. Highly honoured, 
as he imagines, the unfortunate boy conceits 
that he has completed his education, and can 
never. after be persuaded to direct his attention 
to any serious and rational study.. Thus, from 
the silly and preposterous attempt of making 
him appear as a man, while yet a boy, he will, 
as it respects useful learning and common 
sense, remain a boy as long as he lives. For 
when he shall arrive at the age of maturity, 
repeating one of the pieces he had been taught 
to sfout in his youth, will neither add to his 
reputation nor fill his pocket: and if he should 
wish to prepare an address to answer any par- 
ticular purpose, the man who was never taught 
to sfiout is as competent for the undertaking 
as he. 

What good end can possibly be answered 
from acting plays in our schools, is extremely 
difficult te say : and it would be highly desira- 
ble, if some information could be obtained on 
the subject from those who are its advocates: 
there can be no doubt, however, that te those 
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three particular pursuits, in which eloquence 
is more especially useful, viz. the pulpit, the 
senate, and the bar, the knowledge which can 
be obtained by acting plays, cannot bé rendered 
in the least subservient. Nor does the objec- 


tion hold against one species of dramatic pro- 


ductions, but Sgainst them all. For surely, 
neither the bombast so generally conspicuous 
in tragedy, the ribaldry and too often obscene 
allusions which characterize comedy, nor the 
grimaces and absurdities which may be said to 
be the very essence of farce, can ever become 
objects proper for imitation, either in the 
learned, or in the common and ordinary 
spheres of life. 

On the whole, the evils which accrue from 
teaching children to perform plays, are: much 
greater than are generally apprehended. Their 
minds are thereby entirely diverted from every 
useful and ornamental part of education, and 
become solely engrossed by this kind of study, 
which, though worse than useless, is never- 
theless extremely captivating to youth. They 
contract a light and frothy mode of thinking, 
or rather cease to think at all: they form ideas 
of men and things extremely different from 
what they will find to be realized in their prop 
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gress through life: and they too often imbibe 
notions of morality, of which the friends of 
virtue cannot even think without entertaining 
the most serious apprehensions. 

‘How then, it may be asked, are children to 
be instructed in the art of oratory. The an- 
swer iseasy. Let them be taught to read with 
a due regard to punctuation, to emphasis and 
to cadence, and to understand the meaning of 
every sentence which they read. Let them, 
beside a due attention to those auxiliary studies 
which tend to expand the mind, be thorough- 
ly instructed in Grammar, and as soon as they 
shall become well acquainted with the princi- 
ples of that most useful art, let them devote 
all their leisure moments to an attentive peru- 
sal of the best “English authors. By proceed- 
ing in this manner, their minds will become 
replete with the best ideas, they will acquire 
a systematic and regular train of thinking ; 
they will aim at a similarity of style, to that of 
the authors, whose works they have been chicf- 
ly reading ; and, by repeated attempts, partic- 
ulariy if assisted by a skilful friend, they will 
acquire a facility in committing their thoughts 
to writing, which will amply repay them for 
all their trouble, and afford them incomparably 
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more advantage, than if they had learned by 
heart, the whole writings of all the dramatic 
authors in the world— When they have thus 
prepared some of their own compositions, let 
therm avail themselves of the instructions of a 
person qualified to teach oratory, if such be at 
hand ; but if net, let them not despair. For 
he who is qualified to compose a well finish- 
ed essay, need be under no great apprehen- 
sion of being able to deliver it, at least, ina 
tolerable manner ; and as he shall become 
more familiarized to address public assemblies, 
that diffidence, which, on his first appearance, 
struck him with awe, will gradually subside : 
and he will be able to acquit himself with as 
much propriety as if he had been aided by the 
best teachers of oratory in our country. 
Orators, as well as poets, are naturally en« 
dowed by the divine being with certain pecu- 
liar qualifications, without which, the utmost 
exertions of the best teachers in the world could 
never enable a young man to excel in either of 
these arts. : 
Were a preceptor to attempt to make all 
his pupils poets, he would be laughed at for 
his folly; and to a man who has thought 
much upon the subject, the endeavouring to 
make them all orators is no less ridiculous. 
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ON THE EDUCATION OF YOUNG LADIES. 


* Pray, young ladies can you tell 

What is like a flaunting delle, 

That nothing knows, but dresses well, 
That nothing feels, but makes a swell ” 


Since there is a season when the youthful 
must cease to be young, and the beautiful to 
excite admiration ; to learn how to grow old 
gracefully, is perhaps one of the rarest and 
most valuable arts which can be taught a wo- 
man. Itis for this sober season of life that 
education should lay up its richest stores. Yet 
forgetting this, do we not seem to educate our 
daughters exciusively for the transient period 
of youth, when it is to mature life we ought 
to advert? Dowe not educate them for a 
crowd, forgetting that they are to live at 
home ; for the world and not for themselves ; 
for show and not for use ; for time and not for 
eternity ? | 

The phrenzy for accomplishments, unhap- 
pily is no longer restricted within the usual 
limits of rank and fortune. The middle or- 


ders have caught the contagion, and this new 
course of education, and the habits of life end 
elegance of dress connected with it, peculiarly 
unfits them for the active duties of their own 
very important condition ; while witl frivolow’. 
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eagerness and second hand opportunities, they 
run to snatch a few of those showy acquire- 
ments which decorate the great. This is done 


apparently with one or other of these views, 


either to make their fortune by marriage, or, 
if that fail, to qualify them to be.teachers of 
others ; hence the abundant multiplication of 
superficial wives, and incompetent and illiterate 
governesses. The use of the pencil, the per- 
formance of exquisite but unnecessary works, 
the study of foreign languages and of music; 
require a degree of leisure which belongs ex- 
elusively to affluence. Exceptions, however, 
should always be made in favour of great natu- 
ral genius. 

The admiration bestowed, the sums expend- 
ed, and the time lavished on arts, which add 
little to the intrinsic value of life, should have 
limitations. While these arts are admired, 
let them not be admired beyond their just 
value ; while they are practised, let it not be 
to the exclusion of higher employments ; 
while they are cultivated, let it be to amuse 
leisure, not to engross life. The study of the 
fine arts is forced on young persons with or 
without genius to such an excess, as to vex; 
fatioueyand disgust those who have no talents, 
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and determine them, as soon as they become 
free agents, to abandon all such tormenting 
acquirements ; while by this incessant pursuit 
still more pernicious effects are often produced 
on those who actually possess genius. 
Though a young lady may learn most of the 
fashionable arts, yet it does not seem to be the 
true end of education to make women indis- 
criminately dancers, singers, players, painters, 
actresses, sculptors, gilders, varnishers, en- 
gravers, and embroiderers. Most men are 
commonly destined to some profession, and 
their minds are consequently turned each to 
its respective object. Would it not be strange 
ifthey were called out to exercise. their pro- 
fession, er to set up their trade, with only a 
little general knowledge of the trades of all 
other men, and without any previous definite 
application te their own peculiar calling ? The 
profession of ladies, to which the bent of their 
instruction should be turned, is that of daugh- 
ters, wives, mothers, and mistresses of fami- 
lies. They should therefore be trained with 


a view to these several conditions, and be fur- 
nished with a stock of ideas, and principles, 
and qualifications, and habits, ready to be ap- 
plied and appropriated as occasion may de- 
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mand, to each of these respective situations : 
for though the arts which merely embellish 
life, must claim admiration, yet. when a we- 
man of sense comes to marry, it is a compap- 
jon a husband wants, and not an artist. It is 
not merely a creature who can paint, and play 
and dress, and dance ; it is a being who can 
comfort and council him ; one who can reason 
and reflect, and feel, and judge, anc act, and 
discourse, and discriminate ; one who can as- 
Sist him in his affairs, lighten his cares, sooth 
his sorrows, purify his joys, strengthen his 
principles, and educate his children. 

To a woman therefore, whatever be her 
rank, we would recommend a predominance 
of those more sober studies, which. not having 
display .for their object, m@y make her wise 
without vanity, happy without witnesses, and 
content without panegyrists ; the exercise of 
which willnot bring celebrity, but improve use- 
fulness. Every kind of knowledge which is 
rather fitted for home consumption, than for- 
eign exportation, is particularly adapted to 
women. 

lf young ladies waste in trivial amusement 
the psime season for improvement, which is 
-between the ages of eight and. sixteen, they 
will hereafter bitterly regret the loss, when 
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they come to feél themselves inferiour ix 
knowledge to almost every one they converse 
with ; and above all, if they should ever be 
mothers, when they feel their own inability te 
direct and assist the pursuits of their children, 
they will then find ignorance a severe mortifi- 
cation and a real evil. Let this animate their 
industry ; and let not a modest opinion of their 
own capacities be a discouragement to their 
endeavours after knowledge. A moderate un- 
derstanding with diligent and well-directed ap- 
plication, will go much farther than a more 
lively genius, if attended with that impatience 
and inattention which too often accompany 
quick parts. It.is not for want of capacity that 
so many women are such trifling, msipid com- 
panions, so ill qualified for the friendship and 
conversation of a sensible man, or for the task 
of governing and instructing a family ; it is 
much oftener from the neglect of exercising 
the talents which they really bave, and from 
emitting to cultivate a taste for i:.iel ectual im- 
provement : by this neglect they lose the sin- 
cerest of pleasures, a pleasure which would 
remain when almost every other forsakes them, 
of which neither fortune nor are can deprive 
them, and-which would be a comfort and re- 
source in almost every possible situation in life. 
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ON THE REQUISITION OF TEACHERS. 


* Good teaching from good knowledge springs, 
Words will make haste to follow things.’ 


Tue responsibility and usefulness of every 
school depends on the character and ability of 
the preceptor. To entitle him to assume the 
control of his school, he should not only be 
endowed with the requisite literary qualifica- 
tions, but with an unimpeachable character. 
Quintilian has very justly pointed out the qual- 
ities of a good teacher, and how he may gain 
the affection of his pupils. 

The first thing (says he) is, that he should 
assume a friendly affection for his pupils ; and 
that he should look upon himself as‘ in the 
place ef those who committed them to him ; 
whence he must consequently borrow the gen- 
tleness, patience, and sentiments of kindness 
and tenderness natural to them 

That he be not vicious himself, nor allow of 
vice in others; that he be severe without 
roughness, and gentle without indulgence, lest 
- he should be hated for the one, and despised 
’ for the other. 

That he be not easily carried away with an- 
ger and passion ; but, at the same time, that 
he do not shut his eyes to such faults as de- 
gerve to be corrected. 
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That in his manner of teaching he be plain, 
patient and exact, and rely more upon good or- 
der and method, and his own assiduity, than 
excessive pains in his pupils; that he take 
pleasure in answering all the questions they 
ask him ; and that he be even beforehand with 
them in asking questions, if they do not ask 
him. | 

That he do not refuse, upon proper occa- 
sions, to give them the praises they deserve ; 
but withal, that he be not too lavish in bestow- 
ing them. For as the one discourages, the 
other inspires a dangerous security. 

If at any time he be obliged to reprimand 
them, that he be not too severe. For what 
gives many an aversion to study is, their pre- 
ceptors rebuke them with as gloomy an air, as 
if they were the objects of their hatred. 

That he speak to them of their virtue, and 
always with high encomiums ; that he lay it 
instantly before them under an advantageous 


and agreeable form, as the most excellent of 


all blessings, and most worthy a reasonable 
man, and most honourable to him, as a quality 
absolutely necessary to procure him the affec- 
tion and esteem of all mankind, and as the only 


means of being truly happy. ‘The more fre- 
quently he puts them in mind of their duty, 
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the tess he will. be obliged te punish them. 
Let him every day say something to them 
which they may carry away, and for which 
they may be the better. Though what they 
read, may furnish them with abundance of 
good examples, yet what he says to them by 
‘word of mouth has a very different force, and 
produces a quite different effect, especially if 
it come from a preceptor, whom children love 
and honour. 

When we consider the tender age at which 
children are sent to school ; the length of time 
they pass under the direction of teachers ; 
when we consider their natural propensities to 
the artificial acquisition of knowledge ; that 
they are to be prepared for the reception of 
great moral and religious truths; to be in- 
spired with a love of virtue and detestation of 
vice ; we shall forcibly perceive that these 
qualifications in a preceptor, are absolutely in- 
; dispensable. 

As an impediment to unqualified men being 
employed as teachers, it is the duty of parents 
strictly to inquire into the moral and literary 
qualifications of those who are employed to in- 
struct their children ; for ignorant men cannot 
teach, bad men are not fiz to teach, and idle 
mien wl? not teach. . 
Z 2 
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MONITIONS. 


Many, in early life, is principally led by ex- 
ample ; yet conduct, unsupported by sound 
principles, is apt to become unsteady, as well 
as wrong. While you thérefore lead the 
youth by good example, enlighten his reason, 
and arm itin the defence of his virtue. One 
of the modes by which this is to be accom- 
plished, is to impress on his mind simple 
truths, in clear and forcible language. 

Every young man must have some laudable 
pursuit which engages his attention. Happi- 
ness is connected only with employment. 
The useless-cannot be happy. Idleness tends 
to vice, and indolence is ever positive misery. 

Early accustom the young to reflection. If 
the habit be neglected in youth, manhood is 
too much occupied with its passions and pur- 
suits to acquire it ; and in age, reflection of- 
ten comes too late. He who in age begins to 
reflect, only because he is obliged to retire 
from the world, most commonly reflects in 
sorrow. 

Youth gives itself up to enjoyment ; but 
age sits down, and views the past and the fu- 
ture. Preserve the young from vice, and they 
are happy; but the aged require comfort ; 
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and the consolation of age springs from thé 
virtues of youth. 

Young men every day take away a portion 
of your existence and your enjoyments ; and 
nothing pleasing remains to age, but the re- 
membrance of your virtues. 

Devote your youth to virtue, and you lay up 
a fund of tranquillity forage. Eagerly pursue 
pleasure, and in a few years you exhaust your 
enjoyments, and leave to age nothing but apa- 
thy and disgust. 

We are united to society by our wants, af- 
fections, and passions ; but we should never 
be dependent on our inferiours by our indo- 
lence and weakness. 

Permit a boy to command, and that very 
power renders him proud and weak. None 
can command, who has not first learned to 
obey. | 

Keep servants ata distance from youth.— 
Bind up the arm for a long period of time, and 
it loses its. power of motion : allow servants 
to satisfy every wish of a child, and his mind 
loses the power of expansion. 

Our faculties are naturally indolent, and they 
must be roused into exercise. Ifa youth is 
surrounded with petty difficulties, he must be 
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brave and independent ; for they are destined 
to call forth his activity, courage, and ingenu- 
ity. ‘The very blast which seems io prostrate 
the oak, gives stability to its root. 

Govern your passions ; and while you com- 
mand your own feelings, learn to respect those 
Oi others. 

It does not justify a bad action to say, that 
your intentions were good. Youth oftener 
act from imprudence than from bad disposi- 
tions ; indeed, vice »egins in imprudence— 
Before you act, consider the consequence of 
your conduct. 

Pride is connected with weakness. The 
most learned are the most modest ; the truly 
great are humble. The distinction of titles 
and wealth is for society : here youth must 
learn the important lesson, that education and 
good conduct alone constitute superiority. 

Rank can give lustre te goad qualities ; but 
it cannot conferthem. It demands the exer- 
cise of every dignified virtue ; and while its 
rewards are honour and reputation, it holds up 
the worthicss to public censure. 

As affectation directs the eye to blemishes 
which modest deportment would have con- 
cealed ; so rank holds up t@ public view, 
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vices, which in obscurity might have been un- 
known. 

A man of rank who adorns his station, mul- 
tiplies and extends his virtues by his influence. 

A great man by his wealth may gain depen- 
dants, but by his virtues only can he gain 
friends. 

A man of superiour rank is to the commu- 
nity what a poor manis to his family. If 
wealth has raised you above labour, you are 
only placed in a situation of more extensive 
usefulness. 

The qualities which lead to glory, fame, and 
eminence, are seldom those which secure 
peace of mind. You may aspire to distinction 
and fail in the attempt ; but you can never fail 
in acquiring ‘what is most valuable to man—a 
good name and a pure heart: the one insures 
esteem, the other is a source of enjoyment. 


Humanity is subject to errour ; but to per — 


severe in errour is the proof of depravity. 
The most virtuous youth may act wrong ; but 
he Is more anxious to correct his faults, than 
either to justify cr to conceal them. 
He who in youth conceals, by mean artifice, 
his errours, will most probably, in future life 
lose those sublime’prineiples which distinguish 
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the great and the good, and, instead of posses- eV 

sing the reality of virtue, he will be satisfied | 4T¢ 

with assuming its appearance. eer 

A young man, who a second time commits | ™® 

a fault for which he has been honourably ac- you 

qutted, shows himself destitute of those gen- I 

4 erous principles which guide youth to noble bos 

a actions. you 

On the cheice of your associates depend your lab 

character and happiness. firs 

If you associate with a person whose polite» : 

ness conceals his depravity, your ruin is al- be 

i most inevitable. Vice is naturally abhorrent Te 

to the ingenuous mind ; yet the approach to vil 

itis easy in the company of those whom you 7 

y esteem. he 

f Few young men of fortune judge for them- 

| selves in society: they are deluded into the be 

4q sentiments of others : rather than be singular, bu 

f they will be vicious; and while they think = 

( that they are acting a manly part, they not un- Pp 

\, frequently act incensistently with reason and &* 
} virtue. i | 

| When. you associate with.your inferiours, 0! 

you lose delicacy of sentiment, with politeness. P 

of manners ; and even while you court thei, x 


friendship, they despise you. 
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» When you keep company with those who 
“are much your superiours in rank, you lose in 
servility your dignity of sentiment ; and the 
moment you cease to please them, they desert 
you. 

In the hour of dissipation and mirth, every 
bosom seems to overflow with generosity, and 
your associates profess for you the most invid- 
lable regard ; but in misfortune they are the 
first to forsake you. 

In your intercourse with the world you may 
be obliged to mix occasionally with all ranks. 
To your superiours be respectful without ser- 
vility ; but while you pay due deference to 
rank, know that the respectful homage of the 
heart is due only to virtue. 

When you converse with people of the low- 
er orders, let them not feel their inferiority ; 
but while you remember what is due to your- 
self, let them perceive in your engaging de- 
portment nothing but what is calculated to 
gain their esteem. 

Servility and havghtiness, which are the 
offspring of a weak mind, are wholly incom- 
palible with every great and generous senu- 
ment. : ) 
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Among your equals you must expect to find 
friends. In order to secure the esteem of your 
acquaintance, you must possess candour, which 
rejects all dissimulagjion ; and while your 
modesty prevents you assuming an air of su- 
periority, your prudent, but polite conduct, 
must prevent that familiarity or confidence, 
which often occasions regret. Friendship 
knows ho restraints save those of virtue and 
decorum. 

If you have been guilty of an errour, firmly 
determine to correct it; for the resolution is 


worthy of anoble mind. If you conceal it, 


you act with dissimulation ; if you induce 
others to commit it, you indulge those disposi- 
tions which lead to treachery and vice. 

A great and disinterested action commands 
the esteem ofan enemy ; but a deed at the ex- 
pence of virtue, is regarded with indignation 
even by the man for whose sake it was per- 
formed. 

To fall into an errour is a misforiune; to 
persevere in it is criminal ; but to correct it, in 
spite of false shame, Is true wisdom. 

To be happy, you must be virtuous ; and 
to gain the esteem of others, you must first 
deserve it. 


END OF VOLUME f. 
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h gubscribing myself, your humble servant. 
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